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than it does to-day from rulers without the power
to make up their minds.

Leaving aside such prodigies as little John
Evelyn, who could, before his fifth year, besides
asking many astonishing questions in divinity,
decline all the nouns, conjugate the verbs,
regular and most of the irregular, and recite
the entire vocabulary of Latin and French primi-
tives, the average of attainment was strikingly
high. Classical thought permeated the culture of
the English governing class. Thirteen-year-old
Richard Butler, who had been brought up at
home in the wilds of Ireland and was regarded
as exceptionally backward for his age, read over
Caesar's Commentaries in Latin to his grandfather
with the greatest ease. "You may find us now
and then," wrote the latter, "up to the ears in
Plutarch, in a hot dispute whether Alexander or
Caesar was the braver man, and perhaps within
an hour or two this gallant young disputant
will be up to the knees in the brambles, in the
head of a whole regiment of pitiful tatter-mad-
dions beating to start a hare/'15

Boys designed for the liberal professions
went to the local grammar or Latin school, where
future squires shared the same benches with the
cleverer village lads who were later to be their
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